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Heredity. William Bateson. Science, Nos. 1026 and 1027 (Aug. 28 and 

Sept. 4, 1914). 

The first of these papers was delivered at Melbourne, and the second at 
Sydney, while together they constitute the address of the President of the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science. The author first gives 
a statement of the essence of the discoveries made by the Mendelian or 
analytic methods of study, and afterwards considers the deductions from 
these physiological facts both as to general evolutionary theory, and as to the 
special case of human society. 

Analytical breeding proves that the characters of offspring are determined 
according to the distribution of genetic factors. It seems more likely that 
these factors result from some phenomenon of arrangement than that they 
are literally material particles. This method of study has made clear that indi- 
viduals are assemblages of primary factors, and also that no organism can pass 
on to its offspring a factor which it did not itself receive in fertilization. The 
experimental study of variation and heredity has not merely opened a new 
field; it has given a new point of view and new standards of criticism. We are 
left with a picture of variation entirely different from that which was formerly 
accepted. It is impossible to hold that large differences can arise by accumula- 
tion of small differences. Variation is a definite physiological fact and 
varieties stand in a regular descending order, and are simply terms in a series 
of combinations of factors separately transmitted, of which each may be absent 
or present. There is no evidence that variation may occur through the 
addition of positive factors to the original stock. If, then, we have to dispense 
with any addition from without, we have to ask if it is altogether unreasonable 
to represent the course of evolution as an unpacking of an original complex 
which contained within itself the whole range of diversity that living things 
present. We have to ask whether variation may not arise by loss and f ractiona- 
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tion of factors, and the course of evolution accordingly proceed from the 
complex to the simple, instead of in the opposite direction as has commonly 
been assumed. This is not the time for general evolutionary theory; but 
it may be said that, though we must hold to the evolution of species, there is 
little evidence to show how it has come about, and no clear proof that the 
process is continuing at the present time. 

When we come to apply these ideas to man, we may say that "the poten- 
tialities and aptitudes, physical as well as mental, sex, colors, power of work or 
invention, liability to diseases, possible duration of life, and the other features 
by which the members of a mixed population differ from each other," are 
determined from the moment of fertilization, and that these qualities are in 
the main distributed on a factorial system. Even if the Mendelian system is 
not adequate to express the descent of human faculty, it is yet certain that 
characters are distributed among human population according to some scheme 
which differs from this only in degree of complexity. This cannot fail to 
influence profoundly our view of life and of ethics. The time is not far 
distant when both individuals and communities will begin to think in terms of 
biological fact. From this point of view the author makes some remarks on 
the preservation of the unfit and the hopelessly diseased, on the limits of 
eugenics, and on the increase of population, etc. He holds that thus 'nature' 
is overwhelmingly more important than 'nurture,' and declares that it is 
faith and not evidence which leads educationists and economists to have so 
much hope in the ameliorating conditions of life. In all practical schemes 
for social reform the congenital diversity and essential polymorphism of all 
civilized communities should be recognized as a fundamental fact, and efforts 
should be directed to facilitate and rectify class-distinctions rather than 
to abolish them. Students of political science are constantly confronted with 
problems that require biological knowledge for their solution, especially in 
questions of education, criminal law, and all branches of policy and administra- 
tion that involve the physiological capacities of mankind. 

J. E. C. 

L'activite chimigue du cerveau. E. Bohn. Rev. Phil., XXXIX, 6, pp. 557- 

580. 

Materialists have erred egregiously in over-simplifying their method of 
dealing with the brain. They have limited their considerations chiefly to 
mass and form, which comparative anatomy shows to have no very definite 
connection with quality of intelligence in different species of animals, races of 
men, or individuals. The essential concept for true mechanistic explanation 
is not matter but energy; and yet the energy relations and changes of psychic 
processes have been strangely neglected. As the energy of living beings is 
principally chemical, it is of the greatest significance for psychology to know 
something of the chemical activities of the brain and nervous system. The 
subject is a difficult one to study, but a number of experiments have yielded 
significant results. Robertson has shown that continued excitation of nervous 
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matter develops acidity in it. This and similar discoveries throw light on the 
law governing the speed of reactions and of nervous sensibility under pro- 
longed stimulus. The symmetrical curve of many changes, analogous to 
the curve of autocatalytic reactions in chemistry, is thus explained. The 
rising portion of the curve is due to the sensitizing action of the chemical 
products of the first part of the reaction, the descending portion to tissue 
exhaustion. Still more remarkable results in the biochemical field are the 
wonderful effects of the secretions, infinitesimal in quantity, of certain ductless 
glands, the most notable case being that of the thyroid body. Multitudes of 
such chemical secretions are becoming known, whose presence in the circula- 
tion profoundly affects on the one hand the character of consciousness and on 
the other the activity — even the form and growth — of various organs. It 
seems to be largely through the medium of these glandular secretions that the 
interaction of psychical and physical processes and states is effected. Of 
especial significance are the psychic relations of the reproductive glands, 
which may shed much light on the vexed question of the inheritance of acquired 
characters, as well as on the problems of sex psychology. Immunity from 
disease, many deformities and abnormalities, and probably the fundamental 
facts of the life and growth of organic structures, find their explanation in the 
chemical effects of such glandular products or "hormones," while the nature 
and content of consciousness apparently depends very largely on similar 
instances in the blood-supply of the brain. It would seem that we have here 
a means of study of psychic problems both more general in its application and 
more effective than the introspective method of psychology proper. 

F. H. Knight. 

The Philosophical Aspect of Freud's Theory of Dream Interpretation. H. 

Wildon Carr. Mind, No. 91, N.S., pp. 322-334. 

According to the commonly accepted physiological theory of the dream, 
we would expect our dream images sometimes, at least, to approach exactness. 
As a matter of fact both words and deeds are characterized by incongruity 
and a deformity resembling the waking consciousness of an insane person. 
Psychical life is, according to Freud, divided into consciousness, or the field 
of present attention, foreconsciousness, or the field upon which memory may 
draw, and a final area of unconsciousness. Memory is composed of living 
psychical elements, certain of which a censor banishes from the foreconscious 
to the unconscious area. These elements, or forgotten wishes, disguise them- 
selves by means of certain mechanisms of distortion, pass the partially sus- 
pended censorship of sleep, and express themselves in the dream. Our 
character depends, then, on the activity of this censor which Freud places 
below the intellectual element. The wish which escapes in the dream is 
nearly always sexual, because repression of the sexual desires is the character 
which man has acquired in the evolution of his psychical nature. Freud's 
theory requires restatement. For it would seem that conation in general 
and not specific wishes are the repressed psychical elements of the dream 
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content. A wish fulfilled no longer exists. Impossibility of fulfilment 
destroys it. 

A. J. Thomas. 

The Externality of Relations. Edmund H. Hollands. J. of Phil., Psy., and 

Sci. Meth., XI, 6, pp. 463-470. 

According to Mr. Russell, the doctrine of the externality of relations con- 
sists of two propositions: (1) relatedness does not imply any corresponding 
complexity in the relata; (2) any given entity is a constituent of many given 
complexes. These propositions are contradictory; the first is false, the second, 
true. Three proofs of them are offered: (1) that from asymmetrical relations; 
(2) that from the nature of analysis; and (3) that from the relations of simple 
terms. If Mr. Schweitzer and others are right in contending that asymmetrical 
relations are no more ultimate in mathematics than symmetrical relations, 
and that asymmetrical relations are explicable on an internal basis, the first 
proof collapses. The second proof is invalid because it rests on the unwarrant- 
able assumption that all who reject the doctrine of external relations must 
hold that the act of knowing makes or alters the things known, or that external 
relations are the only alternative to exhaustively constitutive relations. The 
third proof falsely assumes that there are absolutely simple terms and that 
the only alternative to ultimate simplicity is infinite complexity. The valid 
formal theory of relations is that, "while every related term has a complexity 
in it which corresponds to, and in part accounts for, its relation, it is formally 
possible that the same term may be a member of an indefinite number of 
complexes." 

Raymond P. Hawes. 

Transcendentalism and the Externality of Relations. G. A. Tawney. J. of 

Phil., Psy., and Sci. Meth., XI, 16, pp. 431-436. 

For Mr. Russell, truth is the correspondence between the relations of sense- 
data and the relations of unknowable physical objects. Apparently, the exis- 
tence of such a correspondence, of our knowledge of it, of physical objects, 
and of other minds are sheer assumptions for him. Moreover, since this 
correspondence turns out to be a correspondence between two groups of sense- 
data, secondary and primary properties, instead of a correspondence between 
sense-data and an independent physical order, Mr. Russell's conception of 
truth as correspondence does not differ radically from the Transcendentalisms 
conception of truth as unity or coherence. Mr. Russell's doctrine of 'uni- 
versals,' particularly his dualism of timeless universals and changing exis- 
tences, is similar to that of many Transcendentalists: for both, the existence 
of an intelligible world is dependent on an order of timeless, changeless, sub- 
sistent relations, a priori known. In opposition to the Transcendentalists, 
Mr. Russell holds that there are terms which are absolutely distinct from 
their relations. Such terms he has been unable to define. Are they physical 
objects of sense-data or something else? What are sense-data and the "I" 
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for Mr. Russell? Like some Transcendentalists, Mr. Russell vacillates be- 
tween the conception that there are terms to be related and the conception 
that relations somehow generate their terms. Has Mr. Russell's Transcen- 
dentalism advanced the problem of relations beyond the point at which 
Locke and Kant left it? Raymond P. Hawes. 

The Person of Jesus Christ in the Christian Faith. K. C. Anderson. The 

Monist, XXIV, No. 3, pp. 333-361. 

The theory of the non-historicity of the central figure of the New Testament 
is the only theory which will explain the New Testament, the only theory which 
will introduce coherence and intelligibility to contemporary Christian theology, 
the only theory which will heal the division between liberal and orthodox and 
presents a rational Christianity to the modern mind. This proposition, 
however, can not be proved, since it is negative; but its truth is manifest. 
Any message on the historical Jesus of Scripture fails to produce in the minds 
of the people any sense of reality. The Church contradicts itself so long as it 
worships him as God and tries to follow him as man. "If Christ is God, he 
is not man; if man, not God." The only legitimate metaphysic is monistic 
so the only legitimate theology must be monistic, and also the only legitimate 
Christology must be monistic. How can this monsim be reached? The 
Jesus of the liberal critics never existed, although there may have been some 
sort of Jesus living at the beginning of our era. The Jesus of liberal theology 
can never be reduced to the dimensions of a man. The central figure of the 
New Testament is the universalized and Hellenized logical successor of the 
central figure, Yahveh, of the Old Testament. The Jesus of the New Testa- 
ment is not an historical character nor a myth; he is a symbol. His process 
of development is not that of a deified man, but that of a humanized God. 
The fons et origo of the Christian movement was not a human being, but an 
aspect, or character, or person of the one eternal God. The essence of the 
apostolic preaching was the worship of the one God under the aspect, or 
character, or person of Jesus. The different names applied to the originating 
source such as "Son of Man," "Second Adam," "The Man from Heaven," 
"The Nazarene," "Great High Priest," "The Lamb," "Alpha and Omega," 
"Baradam," "Barnasa," etc., are evidence that there existed a great cult or 
association with branches scattered all over the Mediterranean world which 
differed indeed in the method of presenting the great doctrine of the one God, 
but which were united in the doctrine itself. The above names were symbols 
representing the new doctrine. They were never intended to describe one 
person, but were the various aspects in which the doctrine of the One God was 
conceived by different parties. The Gospel narratives are to be read as sym- 
bolic stories which "half revealed and half concealed " the hidden truth. This 
symbolic teaching was antedated by a form of Gnosticism from which it 
outgrew. As spirituality declined the gross literal interpretation of the Gosepl 
stories became prominent. Originally, however, the Gospels were dramatized 
narratives with a profound spiritual meaning. 

Henry Bentson. 
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La valeur morale de la science. G. Belot. Rev. de Met., XXII, 4, pp. 431- 

455- 

It is impossible to reconcile science and morality by subordinating the 
former to the latter on the grounds either of theology, or of Kantian or mon- 
istic metaphysics, or of the Bergsonian doctrine that the brain and intellectual 
truth are instruments of action, or of the sociological theory that reasoning 
has evolved from social pressure and collective prejudices, or of pragmatism 
or of humanism. Science has an absolute point of view of its own that in its 
evolution becomes increasingly independent of every other influence. How- 
ever, science stands for several moral values of the utmost importance, such 
as freedom of thought, and disinterestedness, the latter inculcating the attitude 
of justice, as Littre and Spencer have shown. The significant conception of 
the French Revolution, of which Descartes was the spiritual father, is that 
experimental knowledge appears to all alike and is not a privileged revelation, 
and that through common reason and science society is to be guided and 
directed. It is in this that the moral value of science finds its highest confirma- 
tion. But this value, both in science and in society, is less an established fact 

than a research, a task, an ideal to be realized. 

W. K. Wright. 

Saint Thomas d'Aquin et Siger de Brabant. M. Chossat. Rev. de Phil., 

XIV, 6, pp. 553-576; 7. PP- 25-52- 

P. Mandonnet contends that St. Thomas's De unitate intellectus contra 
Averroystas is a refutation of Siger de Brabant's De anima intellectiva; but M. 
Doncoeur and others have come to believe that this work of St. Thomas is 
rather a refutation of some other writing of Siger which has not come down to 
us. The present writer finds a confirmation of M. Doncoeur's conjecture in 
the writings of Jean de Baconthorp. In his first "dispute quod libetale," 
Baconthorp refers to a work of Siger which cannot be the De anima, for the 
following reasons. The principal contention of the work mentioned by 
Baconthorp is exactly contradictory to the main thesis of the De anima. 
Not one of the three arguments quoted by Baconthorp from the former can 
be found in the latter. The very Aristotelian arguments denominated 
sophisms in the work alluded to by Baconthorp are set forth in the De anima 
as unquestionably valid. The title of the third chapter of the latter work is 
meaningless on the supposition that the two are identical. Objection three 
in the same third chapter establishes three points, all of which are denied in 
the work cited by Baconthorp. The two writings differ also in their methods 
of proof, their exegesis of Aristotle and their citations from him. If, as is 
generally admitted, the 'condemnation' of 1270 was aimed at Siger, that 
writer must have upheld the doctrines condemned, prior to that date. Since 
these doctrines are not to be found in the De anima, there must have been 
other writings of Siger containing them. All agree that in the De unitate 
intellectus contra Averroystas, St. Thomas is refuting Siger de Brabant. It 
would seem, however, that he is refuting the work of Siger referred to by 
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Baconthorp, and not the De anima: for the doctrines, exegeses, sophisms, and 
equivocations attacked by him are those which were set forth in the former 
and which do not appear in the latter. The texts that St. Thomas explains 
are precisely those quoted or implied in the Baconthorp writing, and many 
passages are intelligible only on the supposition that it is the same work, and 
not the De anima which he is refuting. Since Siger himself refers to a com- 
mentary on the TraitS de fame, which he intended to write, it is very probable 
that it was this commentary which Baconthorp analyzed and St. Thomas 
attempted to refute. P. Mandonnet contends, however, that this com- 
mentary was never written. In opposition to the traditional belief that St. 
Thomas' De imitate intellectus contra Averroystas is a refutation of Siger's 
De anima intellectiva, the present writer maintains that the De anima was 
written later than St. Thomas's work and is a reply to it. St. Thomas's 
work helped to bring on the 'condemnation' of 1270, while the De anima 
seems to have been a vindication of Siger's position after the 'condemnation,' 
or perhaps an acceptance of the challenge hurled at Siger towards the close 
of the De imitate. This view of the relationship between the two works has 
a traditional foundation in the writings of Francois de Ferrare, and a historical 
foundation in those of Jean de Jandun and Gilles de Rome. 

Raymond P. Hawes. 

Bahaism. Albert R. Vail. Harvard Theol. Rev., VII, No. 3, pp. 339-357. 
Bahaism is the name applied to a great spiritual movement in south- 
western Asia. At first it was called Babism in memory of its founder, Mirzi 
Ali Mohammed, but later it has been called Bahaism after Baha' u' llah, its 
greatest leader. It is not so much an organization as a spiritual attitude, 
not so much a new religion as religion renewed. It supplies some rather 
universal needs since it wins men of all classes. It grows and persists because 
it gives regeneration to men. Its value is spiritual; it offers no material 
prizes. It declares that the supreme height of spiritual attainment is revealed 
when man is enabled to meet sickness, poverty and death with perfect joy. 
It exalts social betterment, making its appeal to the high human instincts for 
spiritual, social, universal redemption. It attempts to educate men out of 
the image of the earthly into that of the heavenly. Education is its watch- 
word. Material education builds up the body of our material civilization, but 
spiritual education is the only power which can bring to birth that divine 
civilization which is its light and soul. It is the proclamation of spiritual 
truth which sets free the spirits of men. This truth must be rediscovered and 
restated with each new age. Religion and science must harmonize. Religious 
truth, however, rests ultimately upon spiritual intuition. All four accepted 
standards of truth — the sensory, the rationalistic, the intuitive and the 
traditional must be combined before we can be certain of truth. The Bahai 
movement affects the lives of its followers through the one supreme concept — 
the inherent unity of the universe. The dynamic power in the method of 
presentation of the Bahais lies in their firm belief in their message. The 
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spiritual teacher shows his belief in his own teaching by himself being what he 
recommends to others. In general, the Bahai movement is but a new state- 
ment and a new demonstration of the power of the Holy Spirit in the education 

of humanity. 

Henry Bentson. 

Du sentiment religieux dans ses rapports avec Part. G. Dwelshauvers. 

Rev. de Met., XXII, 4, pp. 500-516. 

Religious feeling must be interpreted psychologically; it is not primarily a 
matter of rite or creed or external observance, but a fact of the inner con- 
sciousness. It is the communion of heart and thought with that which 
animates all things, accompanied by the conviction that one's life and emotions 
participate in the universal life. The specific emotion produced by those 
works of art which we think of as religious in feeling is similar. Whether a 
work of art — sculpture, painting, music or what not — is or is not religious in 
feeling does not depend upon its theme or technique, but upon its capacity 
to reveal the inner significance of things with more intensity than is possible 
for the external senses assisted by abstract reasoning, and so to evoke a feeling 
of participation in the soul of things, in the spiritual, the universal. 

W. K. W. 

Relativity, Reality, and Contradiction. Arthur O. Lovejoy. J. of Phil., Psy. 

and Sci. Meth., XI, 16, pp. 421-431. 

In his defence of the objectivity of secondary qualities, Dr. Cohen contends 
that there is nothing contradictory in a thing's having opposite predicates in 
different relations. He thus presents to the Neo-realists a new weapon with 
which to prove that all perceptual content, hallucinatory or otherwise, is 
equally objective, external, and independent of the perceiver. But Mr. 
Cohen's notion of relativity is seriously ambiguous, and overlooks the distinc- 
tion of "different relations." It either proves the subjectivity of all qualities 
and terminates in relativistic skepticism, or fails to disprove the subjectivity 
of the secondary qualities, leaving one in idealism. To disprove the sub- 
jectivity of anything, and thus be of service to Neo-realism, Dr. Cohen should 
add that the diverse relations which make it possible for an object to possess 
contradictory qualities must all be relations between objects; relations inde- 
pendent of the perceiver. But, even then, the conception is ambiguous. If 
Dr. Cohen means that qualities of objects are reducible to relations between 
objects, he is overlooking a very elemental distinction. He is confronted with 
a world composed exclusively of relations with no terms to be related, and 
he has not proved the possibility of "contradictory predicates." If he means 
that the qualities of an object vary with, and are determined by, its relations, 
he is right, but still has not proved the possibility of "contradictory predi- 
cates." If he means that, while qualities are irreducibly qualitative, the same 
object may have one quality in its relation to one physical object, and, at the 
same time, another quality in relation to a second, he is endeavoring to set 
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forth an "objective relativity" for which we have no empirical examples and 
which is inconceivable. Therefore, whatever its interpretation, Dr. Cohen's 
relativistic conception of qualities must be rejected, for there is nothing in it 
to show how "contradictory qualities" can be predicated of a single object 
without logical contradiction. 

Raymond P. Hawes. 

Filosofia e Positivismo. R. Ardig6. Riv. di Fil., VI, 4, pp. 394-401. 

Starting from the conception of philosophy as the fundamental member 
of the hierarchy of the sciences, that which posits and justifies itself and is 
presupposed in all the others, five essential characteristics of a philosophic 
system are discovered. And in respect to each of these, positivism is shown 
to be a philosophy in the true sense, and strictly speaking the only true 
philosophy. (1) Philosophy deals with the fact of human thought itself, 
in itself and as a representation of objective existence. This is preeminently 
the method of positivism. (2) Philosophy investigates the nature of truth 
and the basis of certainty, for which other sciences are dependent upon it. 
Positivism takes its departure from man, the indisputable reality. (3) 
Philosophy provides the other sciences with their logical instruments of work. 
Laws of thought or logical principles are in fact only rhythms in experience 
of uniformities of nature which have impressed themselves upon the organism, 
and positivism is the correct method for reaching such principles. (4) Philos- 
ophy summarizes and includes the highest results of all the other sciences, 
and is in position to reach and verify the valid generalizations of greatest 
value for each. Positivism is that philosophy which takes most serious account 
of the concrete sciences, yet without (as some aver) placing itself on a level 
with them. (5) Finally, philosophy establishes the criteria for judging as 
to the objective value of any result of intellectual effort. The basis here 
again is the study of reality as revealed in experience. The metaphysical 
systems inevitably fall into subjectivism and scepticism. The title of philos- 
ophy should be reserved for the highest, most general and most solid results 
of science and not given to mental vagaries and freaks of fantastic concept- 
juggling. 

F. H. Knight. 

Zur Begriffbestimmung und Analyse der Gefuhle. Richard Muller-Freien- 
fels. Z. f. Psych., LXVIII, 3 and 4, pp. 237-280. 

Recent discussions on the demarcation of feelings from other mental phe- 
nomena have not been entirely free from the danger of falling into verbal 
disputes. Some writers forget the differences between feelings and sensations ; 
others forget their similarities. This article takes the genetico-biological point 
of view, that feeling and sensation are specifications of an originally undiffer- 
entiated consciousness. A phenomenological or introspective criterion for 
feeling has not been and cannot be found, to mark off this consciousness on the 
one hand from sensation, on the other from volition. Suppose now that 
feeling, sensation, and will are differentiations of a complex primitve con- 
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sciousness; then just as lower animals are still existing side by side with 
higher ones, so the developed mind still has forms of undifferentiated con- 
sciousness which are variously called ' organic'sensations' and 'organic feelings.' 
It is better to call them organic consciousness. This will allow a definite 
criterion for sensations, viz., the consciousness of objectivity. While sensa- 
tions and 'organic sensations' are to some extent similar, as are all conscious 
phenomena, it is of the greatest practical value to limit the term sensation to 
the senses. Just as sensations are a development of localization on the 
objective side, feelings are a development of evaluation (Bewertung), on the 
subjective side; and biologically, it is quite intelligible that feelings need not 
be definitely localized. With regard to psychophysical correlation, we must 
suppose, in accordance with our view of development, that feelings are the 
conscious concomitant of a specification of the physiological phenomena that 
underlie organic consciousness. Some argue that feeling is an attribute of 
sensation because it cannot be isolated. But sensations cannot be isolated 
in the actual 'stream of thought' either. As Kulpe has shown, a sensation 
does not vanish when feeling vanishes, and a sensation can be determined 
without specifying the feeling, which is not true of attributes of sensation. 
Feeling is not an effect of sensation, nor a secondary effect of the same cause 
underlying the sensations; for there are instances that prove the contrary. 
In actual experience, sensations can not be isolated. Only perception exists. 
Perception does not have ideational content as its main factor, as association- 
istic psychology supposes, but has for its constitutive factors affective and 
motor reactions, which form a kind of posture (Stellungnahme). Feelings 
are not limited to pleasantness and unpleasantness; indifference, for example, 
is also a specific feeling. In the perception of things there are type-feelings 
or postures, such as toward 'dog,' 'man,' 'snake,' etc. Similarly, ideas are 
not reproductions of sensations, but of perceptions with an affective-motor 
element as the principal thing, while reproduced objective elements are only 
incidental. Conceptions, likewise, are not general, or universal ideas, or 
images of words, but are mainly a meaning consciousness fixated in the 
auditory-motor process of speech. On the introspective side, it is a feeling 
of understanding, with a readiness to act accordingly. The pictorial repre- 
sentation of a concept is only possible and is usually not present. Feeling and 
processes of impulse and will, both being subjective, are hard to separate. 
If necessary, we may distinguish the former as passive and the latter as active. 
Feeling and emotion are also closely related. The latter has a temporal 
course. A distinction may be made between emotions of the state of mind, 
such as fear, pride, and depression, and impulsive emotions, such as love, 
anger and hate. An emotion does not depend upon perception, which some- 
times kindles, but does not constitute it. As to motor factors, they are not 
experienced in consciousness as activities in the actual members concerned. 
Ziehen's supposition that before an action there is a memory image of the 
coming movements is quite impossible in most cases. William James sup- 
poses that an idea of the result and a 'fiat' form the antecedent of action. 
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What does happen is only a general feeling of direction toward the action, 
and it does not become a fiat except in cases of conflict of impulses. In actual 
movements, though there is no consciousness of the physical processes, they 
often arouse intense feelings, as in gymnastics and dancing. As to the 
physiological processes underlying feeling, there are two theories: the central 
theory and the peripheral theory. A proper unification of the two is to regard 
feelings as the conscious concomitants of centrally aroused peripheral bodily 
processes. Since there are various postures toward external stimuli and sensa- 
tions, feelings must of a great many varieties. Pleasantness and unpleasant- 
ness are only inclusive names of infinitely differentiated states. A pleasant- 
ness in itself or its opposite is an abstraction. Further pleasantness and 
unpleasantness, even regarded as two great classes, are all. Wundt, for 
example, adds excitement and depression, tension and relaxation in his tri- 
dimensional system. Lipps divides feelings into three great classes: (1) 
feelings of object, (2) affective feelings, (3) feelings of striving and the higher 
feelings. In many of the feelings enumerated by Lipps, motor factors are 
apparent. While his classification is not final, it is at least in the right direc- 
tion. We must emphasize definitely the doctrine of specific feelings or specific 
postures. The feeling of friendship for A, for instance, is qualitatively dif- 
ferent from that for B. In perception, such recognition of a friend at a 
distance, the specific feeling and reaction plays a far more important part 
than the sensation or idea. As feelings always represent a typification, 
they are relatively less numerous than single sensations. In thought and 
imagination, as elsewhere, specific feelings and postures play a more important 
part than ideas. When men only realize how inadequate mere imagery is 
for thought, then they will begin to turn their attention to the hitherto 

neglected reactive side of the human mind. 

Yuen R. Chao. 

Der Begriff des Unstofflichen bei Aristoteles. A. Mager. Ar. f. G. Ph., XX, 

4> PP- 385-400. 

A clear understanding of the concept of the ' immaterial ' is important for 
the reason that on it is erected the still more important concept of the spiritual. 
In the realm of crude matter, all movements and changes exhibit a kind of 
regularity which modern physics calls the law of inertia. In this capacity of 
inertia the ancients found the essence of materiality. The law is expressed in 
the familiar sentences: Quidquid movetur, ah alio movetur et ntovet aliud. The 
pre-Aristotelian thinkers, however, did not realize the inadequacy of this law 
when applied to the phenomena of life. To them the soul, which was com- 
monly regarded as the origin of motion in the realm of life, was nothing but 
a body, more refined than the others, yet soluble into its primeval elements. 
Aristotle first remarked that, while movements obeying the law of inertia 
without exception point to materiality, those movements which partially deny 
that law suggest immateriality. In growth, we find the latter kind of move- 
ments. If we consider the movement, the purpose of nutrition, we shall find 
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the peculiar fact that the mover and the moved, the nourisher and the 
nourished, are one and the same. Only the effect produced by the growth 
falls upon some external body. Thus the law of growth appears to be: Quod 
movetur, non ah alio movetur, sed solum movet aliud. Plant life thus presents 
a kind of dualism, a combination of the material with the immaterial. That 
the plant has to procure nutrition from external source proves its materiality; 
but that the effect of nourishment, instead of passing over to a third body, 
comes back to the plant itself, shows the presence of something immaterial. 
Whatever brings back to itself the cause and effect of its activity is called by 
Aristotle "soul-possessor." Its material side is the body; the immaterial 
side, the soul. 

Suh Hu. 

The New Christianity and World-Conversion. D. C. Macintosh. The 
American Journal of Theology, Vol. XVIII, pp. 337-354. 
Christianity in its traditional form is inadequate for a world-religion. A 
new Christianity refined by the fires of criticism is arising out of the effort of 
world-Christianization, and out of a parallel effort among non-Christian 
religions to increase their influence. Christian propagandism is handicapped 
by its irrational and unscientific elements. Hitherto this intellectual difficulty 
has not been emphasized; for missionaries have been content to make con- 
verts among a class who are low in the scale of intellectual ability. There 
are striking similarities between our modern missionary problems and 
the problems which confronted early Christianity. The latter, when still 
Jewish, appeared barbaric and irrational to Hellenic culture; so the Chris- 
tianity of our missions appears to the philosophy of today. The Christianity 
then prevalent never became dominant. New religions sprang up corre- 
sponding to the new religions of today. Old ones revived, as they are reviving 
today. Gnosticism arose then as absolute idealism has arisen now. Out of 
the great competition of religions arose the Christianity which converted the 
world. What new Christianity will presently arise to survive as a world- 
religion? The old superstition, the old evangelicalism, the old orthodoxy of 
Christianity as at present presented by our missionaries prevent its acceptance 
by cultured non-Christians. The Jewish element in Christianity is practical; 
the Hellenic, mystical. The former must have a moral; the latter a meta- 
physical import. The Greek church sought, in the doctrine of the trinity, to 
conserve both the practical and the mystical elements. We cannot blame 
Mohammedans for not accepting such a clumsy artefact. Nor should we be 
surprised that they see in the trinity the survival of polytheism. We must 
find a better way of holding together the values of moral and mystical religion. 

A. J. Thomas. 



